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FIGURE 5.3 Comparison of the reconstructions of annual surface-air-
temperature anomalies for the northern hemisphere from Jones et al.
(1982) and Vinnikov et al. (1980). Figure from Clark (1982), but data
for 1981 added to Jones et al. (P. D. Jones, Climatic Research Unit,
University of East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ, England, personal
communication).

which a long record of measurements exists at many stations and because
it is a convenient and straightforward, although not complete, measure
of the climatic state. While -some investigators have attempted to
develop data bases of global and polar temperature change, the most
used indicator has been the change in northern hemisphere average
surface air temperature.

Comparison of the temperature records compiled by several inves-
tigators shows that not only has temperature fluctuated but also that
the temporal pattern of the temperature anomalies is not uniquely
established (Figure 5.3).

Estimates of surface-air-temperature anomalies using similar data
sets and techniques agree well [e.g., Borzenkova et al. (1976),
Vinnikov et al. (1980) and Jones et al. (1982)], although there remain
differences in the details of the compilations that remain to be
resolved (World Meteorological Organization, 1982a). Hansen et al.
(1981) compiled data on the global temperature pattern and found a very
different pattern of temperature change in the southern and northern
hemispheres (Figure 5.4). Jones et al. (1982) show that the changes
have different patterns by season.

The differences in estimates of actual climatic change arise
primarily for two reasons s the choice of data selection/compilation
methods and the choice of averaging methods. Table 5.2(a) lists some
of the problems that arise in data selection and compilation? Table
5.2(b) lists problems related to averaging techniques. Consider just a